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Copy of a Letter from Dr. Hough, the late Bishop of Wor- 
cester, a few Days before his Death, aged ninety-three. 


To Lorp Dicey. 


Tranfmitted by Mr. Cotes, his Lordship’s Nephew, who had been to 
wait upon the Bishop to be ordained. 


My Lorp, April, 1743. 


to myself obliged to your nephew for his kind visit, 
whereby [ have a more authentic account of your lord- 
ship’s health than is usually brought to me by report, and an 
opportunity of informing myself in many particulars relating 
to your noble house, and the good family at Woodcote ; which 
I hear with the uncommon pleasure of one who has been no 
stranger to them. Mr. Cotes is remarkably blessed in his chil- 
dren, all whose sons are not only deserving, but prosperous ; 
and [ am glad to see one of them deveted to the service of 
God; he may not, perhaps, have chosen the most likely em- 
ployment to thrive by, but he depends upon a master, who 
never fails to recompence those who. trust in him, above their 
hopes. The young gentleman will account to you for Hartle- 
bury ; but I fancy you will expect me to say somewhat of mny- 
self: and therefore [ presume to tell you that my hearing has 
long failed ; I am wink and forgetful, having as little inclina- 
tion to business as ability to perform it. In other respects [ 
have ease ; if it may not more properly be called indolence, to 
a degree beyond what I durst have thought on, when years 
began to gry | upon me. I wait contented for a deliver- 
ance out of this life into a better, in humble confidence that, 
by the mercy of God, through the merits,of his son, [ shall 
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stand, at the resurrection, at his right’ hand. And when yon, 
my good lord, have ended those days that are to come, which 
I pray be many and comfortable, as innocently and exemplarily 
as those that are passed, I doubt not of our meeting in that 
state where joys are unspeakable, and will always endure. 
I am, my lord, 
Your lordship’s most obedient and ever affectionate 
servant, ' 


J. WORCESTER. 





THE GHOST ALIVE! 


A SINGULAR NARRATIVE OF MARSHAL TURENNE. 
[From La Belle Assemblee ; or, Bell’s Court and Fashionable Maga- 
zine. | 


B dene celebrated Viscount Turenne, in his earlier youth, was 
aman of pleasure.in the indotent sense of that word ; he 
used to relate with much gaiety a kind of adventure which had 
occurred to him upon his first introduction into the great world, 
the court of Louis XLV. We here translate it freely. -as it is 
given in a French work of much literary repytation, which has 
just appeared in Paris, and attracted great attention. 

The father of Tureune was persuaded that his son would 
make his fortune at Paris, but with that kind of blindness not 
tncommon to parents, he expected this desired event by means 
very little suited to the character and mind of the young che- 
valier. Willit be credited that Turenne was sent to the court 
of Louis XIV. for the purpose, of making his fortune by enter- 
ing into the Sorbonne ? 

Accordingly, with ten Louis d’ors in his pocket, the young 
Turenne was conducted by his father to the town nearest his 
paterual chateau, whence the good old gentleman saw _ his son 
safely into a provincial stage, aud with many blessings left him 
ott his-road to Paris. 

Turenne, when a few miles on his road, got into conversation 
with a fellow passenger. 

Turenne himself was always noted for his candour and plea- 
santry, and the young chevalier, his fellow-passenger, seemed 
much of the same character. There were no limits to their 
mutual confidence. ‘Turenne entered into a narrative of his 
expectations; and his companion, equally communicative, in- 
formed Turenne of all the circumstances of his situation. 

Turenne learned by this detail that the name of his com- 
panion was the Chevalier Dupsty ; that he was the son of aa 
old citizen of Blois, and was going to Paris on a visit to a mer- 
chant, 
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chant, the old friend of his father, with the purpose of marry- 
ing the old gentleman’s daughter. Old Monsieur Dupaty and 
the Parisian merchant had, it seems, been educated together, 
and though so separated by the events of their future jiie that 
they had scarcely seen each other for twenty years, they hact 
mutually retained that affectionate remembrance not uncommon 
in like situations. ‘The old merchant, whose name is given as 
Monsieur St. George, had therefore sent an invitation to Mon- 
sicur Dupaty to endeavour to unite their families ; expressing 
in the same letter what he would give with his daughter, and 
what he should expect the young Dupaty would bring with 
him. ‘The letter concluded, that if old Dupaty agreed to the 
proposal, the young chevalier should be sent with a bag of five 
hundred crowns, and the nuptials be forthwith concluded. 

“ Have you never seen your intended, chevalier :” said ‘Tu- 
renne. 

“ Never;” replied the young Dupaty. 

“ Nor the old gentleman ;” rejoined Turenne. 

“ Never, my friend ;” re-added the chevalier. 

“ [twill be a singular union then,” said Turenne; “ but 
perhaps these things are not so much the worse for being done 
blind-folded ; fortune may choose perhaps as well as ourselves.” 

In this conversation between the young friends passed the 
whole interval of the journey ‘till their arrival at Paris. It was 
then agreed between the two companions, that they should stop 
at thesame inn. But scarcely had they reached this ian, and 
were Jeft alone in their chamber, when a very unexpected iu- 
cident occurred. The young Dupaty was seized with a violent 
complaint in his bowels. Whether arising from the journey, 
or from any other cause, the disease was so violent, and instan- 
taneous in its effect, that Turenne had scarcely time to call for 
help before his companion had expired. 

There is a help for every thing butdeath. Turenne retired 
to his bed, and revolved the incidents of the day. Turenve 

was of an age when the spirit of mischief is supposed to pre- 
dominate. ‘Turenne rose in the morning, and going to the 
trunk of the deceased chevalier, the keys of which Dupaty had 
given him previous to his unhappy catastrophe, he examined 
the contents ; and taking the letters and the bag coataining 
the five hundred crowns, sallied forth for the house of Monsicur 
St. George, having given previous orders for the burial of his 
friend. It may be here necessary to mention, that, by the then 
regulations of Paris, every one was required to be buried with- 
in twelve hours after their decease. 

On coming to the house of Monsieur St. George, Turenne 
ordered the porter to announce his arrival to his master. 

“ Who am [to announce, sir?” said the porter. 

The Chevalier Dupaty.” 
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The porter had not lived in the family for nothing ; he knew 
the family secrets, as well as Monsieur St. George himself. 
He eagerly, therefore, hastened to announce what he knew to 
be most agreeable intelligence. 

In the mean time Turenne, left by himself in a large parlour, 
had Jeisure to look around him; he found himself in one of 
those houses, or rather palaces, which belong to the higher 
order of merchants. Every thing bespoke the wealth of its 
owner. His reverie was interrupted by the entrance of the 
old gentleman, who approaching in haste, precipitated himself 
into the arms of Turenne. Turenne returned his embraces 
with equal warmth The old gentleman was enraptured at the 
figure of his intended son-in-law. He overwhelmed him with 
family questions, to all of which the candid communication 
of bis deceased friend had enabled Turenne to return most sa- 
tistactory answers. Turenne delivered his letters. The old 
geatleman read them. 

“ You have brought then,” said he, “ the five hundred 
crowns which your father has mentioned in his letter ?” 

Turenne replied to this interrogatory by putting the bag 
into the hands of the old gentleman. 

« Good, my young friend,” replied the worthy Monsieur St. 
George. “ Your father, I perceive, is as much a man of bu- 
siness as myself. You will soon learn that my fortune, and 
what I shall give my daughter did not require the addition of 
five hundred crowns, but | was willing that your father should 
have some share in the happiness of setting you going. Iam 
a pin man, young gentlemaa ; your father has done his part, 
and L shall now do mine.” 

With these words he rang a bell; and upon the entrance of 
a servant, commanded him to summon a priest by a certain 
hour in the same evening. “ In the mean time you shall go 
and see my wife and daughter. It is fit that a young man 
should become acquainted with his wife.” 

Torenne was accordingly conducted to the drawing-room, 
and introduced to a matronly woman, and a young girl of 
great beauty, the wife and daughter of the worthy merchant ; 
who, after the ceremony of introduction, lett the young cheva- 
lier to recommend himself. 

In this Turenne so effectually succeeded, that, by the hour 
of dinner, the ladies had become more than commonly satisfied 
with their new acquaintance. The good matron looked with 
pride upon the elegant figure and manly accomplishments of 
her intended son, and the young lady blushed with more mean- 
ing, but with equal satisfaction. 

Turenne equally recommended himself during the dinner 
and desert. The merchant almost crossed himself with sur- 
prise, how his old friend, the citizen of Blois, who was a pro- 
verb 
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verb of niggardly economy, could have given his son so bril- 
liant an education. 

It was now becoming late; the priest was expected. Tu- 
renne, upon a sudden, rose; assuined a look of solemnity, and 
beckoned the merchant to toilow him. The merchant, in some 
surprise, obeyed. 

'Turenne descended the stairs, and entered the street. The 
merchant enquired whither he was going? Turenne waved his 
hand.—Tve merchant, more astonished, continued to follow 
him. 

it was the month of December, and therefore, though the 
hour was cight in the evening, it was foggy and dark as mid- 
night. ‘Turenne, holding the merchant by the arm, insensibly 
led him into the cloisters of the monastry of the benedictines ; 
when, suddenly stopping, “ My friend,” said he, “ it is enough, 
I have discharged that for which it was permitted me to be ab- 
sent, and must now return. Behold in me the spirit of the 
young Chevalier Dupaty. I arrived in Paris at the Hotel de 
Pont Matre, at six o'clock yesterday evening, and died of the 
cholic about an hour after my arrival. 1 need not tell you that 
my father had entrusted to my care a bag of five hundred 
crowns. My senses survived my speech, and made me anx- 
ious that as the match could not be concluded from the cir- 
cumstance of my death, the money might return safe into the 
hands of my father. I must not declare further the secrets of 
the grave,—sutlice it that the last wish of my life was the first 
of my death. ‘The permission was granted me. The thing is 
done, and the money sate. I must now return to be buried. 
this very hour is the time appointed for me to enter the grave 
—Farewell.” 

With these words, whilst the merchant was fixed in mo- 
tionless astonishment, Turenne disappeared, availing himself 
of the darkness of the night, and an obscure turn in the 
cloisters. 

After some moments of mute surprise, the merchant, rub- 
bing his eyes, looked about him. Farce, as we have said, 
had disappeared.—The merchant called,—no one answered, 
In a word, the merchant became horror-struck, and recovered 
himself only to hurry home, and relate the terrible adventure to 
his wife and daughter. 

Terror has quick steps ; he soon regained his own door, and 
knocked for entrance with unusual violence. 

Before the door was opened, a cart with trunks came up to'it. 
The merchant demanded from whence it came? 

“ From the Hotel de Pont Matre.” 

“ From whom there?” demanded the merchant eagerly. 

oer » l ‘ - ” 

They are the trunks of the young Chevalier Dupaty,” re- 
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plied the carter. 
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« And where is the young Chevalier Dupaty :” 
merchant. 

“ In his grave, by this time,” replied the carter. “ The 
bell of Notre Dieu was announcing the burial as I left the 
inn.” 

“ What, the chevalier is really dead then;” said the mer- 
chent, his hair erecting itself with increased horror. 

“ Yes,” replied the carter, “ dead as Adam. He arrived 
in the city yesterday afternoon, and died within half an hour 
afterwards.” 

The merchant's door now opened ; he staid not to ask ano- 
ther question, but rushed up to relate to his wife the circun- 
stances of the apparition. 

The story got about Paris, and as Turenne was silent, it was 
almost generally believed that the young Chevalier Dupaty 
had appeared to the merchant St. George, as has been re- 
lated. 


rejoined the 





THE LETTER-BOX. 
No. 23. 
TRISTRAM TREMBLE TO THE EDITOR. 


\ AY I hope, Sir, you will excuse the extreme liberty I 
4 assume,in daring to address you? Were Laman of parts, 
such an apology might be deemed superfluous, but being no- 
thing more than a poor, harmless, inoffensive, humdrum kind 
of a fellow, I am atraid of laying myself open to the accusa- 
tion of presumption. From my earliest youth, Sir, I was the 
subject of excessive modesty, never being capable of entering 
a public room without “ bearing my b/ushing honours thick 
upon me ;” and even now, though advanced in years, this ti- 
midity of soul haunts me like the spectre of a farthing rush- 
light, Being nothing in my own opinion, I conceive myself to 
be /ess than nothing in’ the estimation of others; thus com- 
paring mysclf to the very shadow of a shade. 

\t the sweet season of eighteen, love—all-powerful love— 
took possession of my soul. The object of my affection was 
Miss Betty Bounce, a young lady rather of the Amazonian 
order, but lovely as Venus—wise as Pallas—and chaste as Di- 
ana. At this critical period of my existence, the rage for vo- 
Junteering was at its acme; and, although I love my country 
with true British zeal, bashfulness ovegpowered the kindling 
flame of patriotism, and prevented my joining the “ Loyal 
(or royal, L forget which) Association.” ‘This proved a_very 
material obstacle to the completion of my wishes, Miss Betty 
being 
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being decidedly in favour of a red coat, and all the other 
splendid trumpery of the military equipage.. Considering, 
however, that in every other respect, my worldly circumstances 
rendered me well worthy her attention, she thought proper to 
keep -me in tow for several months; though, [ must confess, 
her admiration of the sons of thunder frequently gave me ex- 
treme uneasiness. 

After proceeding, for a tedious length of time, in this shlly 
shally manner, she, at last, seriously informed me that she had 
come to a determined resolution never to go to church with 
me, unless I entered in the volunteers. Well knowing, Sir, 
that such a daring enterprize would overwhelm me with con- 
fusion, and conduce to a train of. endless calamities, I posi- 
tively, refused to. iptermeddle with any employment of so pub- 
lic a nature. The resalute tone in which 1 uttered this decla- 
ration had an immediate. effect on the courage of my fair ty- 
rant, insomuch, that she agreed to compound matters ; and it 
was finally determined. that my wearing a tail of a half yard 
length, and a foretop of proportional longitade, should entitle 
ime to her hand, without the addition of a scarlet covering, or 
a cap and feather. Alas! Sir, no one can conceive what an- 
guish 1 endured, whilst anticipating. the performance of the 
ceremony of decoration. 

The fatal morning at length arrived on the which I was to 
make my first appearance in my fashionable metamorphose. 
It was Sunday, and tue dread of ny debut before a large con- 
gregation annihilated every rational faculty, and threw my 
nerves into alamentable state of trepidation. But not to tres- 
pass on your patience by a detail of the suficrings 1 endured, 
whilst under the operation of the barber, you must suppose 
me already equipped from top to toe, in all the fantastic trap- 
pings of absurd fashion ; my tail dangling like a bell-rope down 
my back, and my hair soaped up like the crest of a cockatoo, 
Trembling and disconsolate, I entered the church-door, and 
tottered, with great difliculty, into my seat, where, like a snail 
in the hour of danger, [ shruak down, as if ina shell; I could 
not, however, conceal the new erection. on my pericranium, 
which towered up (a pyramid of pride) to the inquisitive gaze 
of the astonished spectators. Such was my agitation, that | 
would have willingly resigned every pretension to Miss Betty 
Bounce, and to every other Miss Betty or Miss Any-one-else 
in the world, if [ could but shrink into nothing, or shrink out 
of the church. 

In the midst of this mental persecution, I felt my new 
dangling appendage forcibly tugged by some one in the rear, 
and on turning partly round, L perceived that a wicked brat of 
a boy had pulled it through a hole in the adjoining seat. [lere 
a fresh series of calamities rushed like a torrent on my bewil- 
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dered senses; for, as [ endeavoured to extricate my hair from 
the grasp of my tormentor, the little urchin pulled it with ad. 
ditional violence; exclaiming, in an audible tone, “ Ding, 
dong, belli—ding, dong, bei!” The parson shook his wig: 
an “ amen” died away into a smirk on the lips of the clerk, 
and the risible muscles of the whole congregation were evi. 
dently moved. Now this, Sir, was too great a shock for nerves 
like mine! parson, clerk, congregation, pulpit, gallery, and 
pews, all danced before me, and | soon sunk lifeless into the 
bottom of the seat. 

On recovering iny senses, I found myself stretched out, in 
direful prostration, on my bed, ill at ease either in mind or 
body. My public catastrophe became the table-talk of the 
whole town ; an\l before [ was safticiently renovated to ven- 
ture out, [ heard of the marriage of “ The lovely and accom- 
plished Miss Betty Bounce, to Mr. Caleb Cabbage, taylor; 
serjeant-major of the royal runaway volunteers ; president (pro 
tempore) of the society for the propagation of geese; knight 
of the thimble, &c. Kc. Ke.” 

Such an unexpected, and (may [ not say) unmerited conca- 
tenation of misfortunes plunged me into the most unfathoma- 
ble depths of despair ; and all my friends took it for granted 
that a trip to Bedlam was absolutely necessary for our mutual 
security. In this, however, they were mistaken, for I soon be- 
trayed evident symptoms of a recovery ; the agitation of my 
mind as well as of my nerves, gradually subsided, and [ once 
more left my chamber in a very forward state of convales- 
cence. Aware of the ridicule to which I should be subject in 
my native place, | was recommended by my:friends to endea- 
your to geta situation in London, where | might not only 
escape the shafts of satire, but also rub off the rust that im- 
peded both the wheels of promotion and of happiness. To 
this proposal [ consented, and soon procured a very eligible 
einployment in a merchant's office. My master’s name was 
Meanwell, a man of good natural abilities, of exemplary vir- 
tue, and universally esteemed by all classes of society. A few 
days after the commencetnent of my new vocation, Mr. Mean- 
well kindly invited me to breakfast with him; it was impossi- 
ble to refuse ; and on the appointed morning | proceeded to 
his house, rigged out as spruce as possible. I should have 
previously intormed you, that his family consisted of one son 
and five daughters; and believe me, Sir, as [ strutted through 
the street, admiring the exterior decorations of my carcase, I 
could have sworn that one, at /east, of the fair damsels would 
fall a victim to my fascination; which might terminate in a 
happy union, and a lucrative partnership. Puffed up with 

such ideas, | walked with unusual stateliness ; indeed, had it 
been night, every one would have taken me for a — zer. 
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Bat alas! alas! (have you not heard of a beauirup? a loose 
stone in the Hat pavement, that covers a junket ol mud) just 
as | reached my master’s door on such a stone did I step, and 
up squirted a torrent of liquid mire (like her from 1. Wa- 
tering-pot) spotting all my finery like the b ick of a leopard. 
What was to be done? L had already exceeded the appointed 
hour by ten minutes, and [ was at least two miles from my 
lodgings. A public-house presenting itself to my view, f 
rushed into it, and calling for a cioih, began to disineum r 
myself of my dirty badges with all possible expedition. Having 
exerted my ingenuity for some time, [ drank a bumper ot 
brandy (by way of Dutch courage), and soon found myself at 
Mr. Meanwell’s door. I was instantly annoanced, and ushered 
into the parlour, where the whole family were seated in anxious 
expectation of my arrival. ae - 

After a thousand incoherent apologies for my late visit, [ at 
length confessed the foul fact, and held up my legs as corro- 
borating testimonies of my veracity. Just at this moment one 
of the ladies being in the act of rising, to place her cup on the 
table, I bounced down my legs, in order to run to her assis 
tance, when (dreadful to relate) both my dirty hoofs descended 
on Miss Emily’s train, leaving behind them two indubitable 
proots of the effects of a moist atmosphere on the miry streets 
of London. Ln an agony of remorse, L hastily pulled out my 
handkerchief !! (Oh no! not my handkerchief, but the abomi- 
nable clout with which I had scrabbed myself at tie public- 
house, aud which in the confusion of my mind [ had uncone 
sciously pocketed), and with this delicate application, endea- 
voured to restore Miss Emily’s polluted train to iis primitive 
parity! You may easily conceive the consequence ; but past 
all conception were my feelings. In short, Sir, after spending 
a long hour in misery, | prepared to depart. By this time the 
dram of brandy began to operate in my upper story, insomuch 
that it was with difficulty | could speak: distincily ; and just as 
I left my chair, (being more than commonly polite) quitting 
the room in a retrograde motion, bowing all the way most ob- 
sequiously, [ unfortunately stepped on a rascally tap-dog, that 
lay snoring behind me, and down I fell bounce on iny head's 
antipode! when, amidst Mrs. Meanwell’s lamentations tor hee 
cur, and the reiterated shouts of the ladies, { inade a precipi- 
tate retreat. Hoping business would, in some degree, alleviate 
wy distress, I hurried away to the office; but judge, Sir, of 
my.chagrin, when, on reaching my desk, | found that my for- 
mer calamity in the country was known to my brother-clerks, 
Ove of them (a wit and a painter,—oh! confound all such 
dangerous members of socicty) had prepared against my are 
tival,a parody on “ The nouse that Jack built, accompanied 
with appropriate drawings. It began thus ; 
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“ This is the desk where Trim sits. 

ra 

his is the head that hangs o’er the desk where Trim sits, 
This is the tail that hung from the head that hang’s o’er the 


desk where Trim sits. 
This is the crest, all bedizen’d with soap, &c. &e. &e.” 


In short, Sir, the whole of my misfortune at church was ex. 
pressed in this insulting manner; in consequence of which | 
returned to my lodgings, packed up my clothes, and bade 
long adieu to the charms of London, 

And now, Sir, | am come to the chief purport of my letter 
(ior L will not longer trouble you with the relation of my Un 
propitious adventures). About three months since, L married 
Miss Rattle, a young lady of the first rate abilities in loquacity 
andy ugilism 3 and as Lam rather inclined to expect a Sanily, 
I wish to know if your “ conmurer,” that offered his services 


' 


the other day, ean tell me what I[ am to do in order to prevent 
iny childreu from inheriting their father’s lamentable failing of 
, ? ; YY 
bash fulness. 


With due submission, allow me, Sir, to subscribe myself, 


(hezging a thousand pardons for this intrusion on your pa 
ticnce) 
Y our most obedient, 
Most obliged, 
And most humbly devoted servant, 


- TRISTRAM TREMBLE. 
Phi ec, r informs Mr. ‘Trem he’ that he need not be un- 
dct appre henston respecting g his offspring. The disposition 


of the “uit is re: wre ited—or rathe r, it naturally descends from 


the mother; without any particle of commixture from the fa- 
ther. If, thereture, Mrs. ‘Tremble’s character is fairly de- 
picted, it is possible that her sons will come into the world with 
helmets on their heads; aud her daugliters speak all the known 
languages, before disentangled from their leading-strings ! 





Account of a Voyage to the Western Coast of Africa; pers 
formed by his Majesty's Sloop Favourite, in the Year 1805. 


By F. B. Sprnssury, Surgeon to the Favourite. 


Pr »\ Sunday, September the 22d, 1805, his majesty’s sloop 
X Favourite got under weigh from St. Helens, about eleven 
o'clock, A. M. under the orders of Captain K. Maxwell, of his 
jesty’s shi , wit five vessels in company ; and on the 
P.M. we too! 7 = ee : he Lizard 
» M4. We LOOK our Gepariuie trom the Lizard, 
bearing 
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bearing N. } W. distant about five leagues. It was at first 
understood that we were to proceed to the West Indies, but 
after various orders and equipments, we at length received a 
final one for the African station. J was now supplicd in my 
department with a double allowance. of bark, and such other 
medicaments as are requisite for a climate so fatal to Europeans 
as that to which we were destined. 

We had now a steady gale with light showers. The thermo- 
mometer stood in general at 61°; but on the 27th it dropt to 
59°; two degrees of cold being produced by the evaporation of 
water from washing the cabin. And it must be observed, that 
the thermometer during thé course of this voyage, and returning 
We were extremely 


in the cartel, hung always in the shade. 
it would 


sorry to find one of our convoy prove a bad sailer, as 
of course impede our progress in the voyage ; her name was 
the Marv of London. The commodore and our vessel. alter- 
nately took her in tow. 

September the 28th, we gave chace to a strange 
proved to. be a Swede bound to the Mediterranean : 
those who are acquainted with the disposition of a sailor, can 
conceive the disappointment at her not proving a prize. tn 


hopes of better success, we regained our station. On ihe 29th 


sail which 


none but 


it blew so hard, that we were obliged to reduce our sails almost 
to bare poles, and although deeply loaded, we were very crank, 
The sea now ran very high, yet we spoke two vessels. in the 
night two guns broke loose, but very fortunately we got over 
the danger without damage. 

September the 30th, tlie sea continued high; and in the even. 
ing the Mary-came alongside, and carried away the jib-boom, 
but got clear without farther loss. 

October the Ist, we evidently felt the increase of heat. Our 
me were regularly trained, as is customary, to the exercise of 
grea guns and smallarms. It is perhaps the greatattention to 
this most useful regulation on. board British ships of war, 
: Oa the 
beat of a drum, the men immediately fly to their qaarters; and 
their being so constant in that point of duty, increases their 


which gives us a decided superiority over our enemics. 


agility, gives them confidence in their own powers, and prevents 
y wt © . - ! 1 ] j 
much of that: confusion, which with those less disciplined must 
] } | \ | -_} wuoantd « ’ 
necessarily ensue—even the little powder-boy would be ashamed 
of being re proached by his sirp mates, for not kaowing dis 


duty. Ou these occasions a eeneral silence prevails, all atten. 
tively listening forthe word of command. 

We now acain were sent in chace of a strange ship ; he 
o bea Prussian; the master of her was il, and 
make sail immediately, 
|, when, the 


} 


: 1 
proved t Wi hed 
advice, but we were ordered t 

Nothiny particular occurred u itil October the 8 
weather being nearly calm, a number of flying: fish passec us, 
a cae 
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some few of them falling on board. ‘The machine for purify. 
ing our Water was by some mcans stopl. The COOLCr Was 
therefore ordered to open it: the principle was by eonveying 
the water through charcoal, by whic hh method the’ most putrid 
water becomes tmmediately swect-; butit wes insuflicient to 
supply the whole ship’s company. We were at this time neatly 
2i0 miles from any land ; yet two sinall birds toilowed us, one 
a redstart. The race of these poor ubimals was nearly run, 
aod the first puff of wind deprived them of their last hopes. 

A number of sinail shells were seen tloating by the ship; on 
gatherimg of which, they stained the hands, as well as paper or 
wool, with a beautiial and permanent ‘purple. ‘The fish , pro 
jected from the shells about an inch and halt, and when taken 
out of them, there appeared at the end a sinall blue vein, 
er when opened, produced the dying liquid ; aud this we 

upposed to be the blood of the insect. ‘The citric acid 
changed the fluid into a fine deep biue. They can throw out 
this liquor at pleasure ; and when put into water, is is tinged 
with tieir colours. fo me the insect appeared bloated, which 
rendered it so extremely buoyant, baving perhaps undergone 
some peculiar change ; the sea was liter ally covered with them; 
and appareatly they had no power to contract themselves into 
their shells. Lightairs and heavy rains. 

Ono the Sth, in lat. 97 54’ N. long. 13° 51‘ W. we spokea 
schooner from Liverpoo!, bound to the coast, out of which we 
pressed the mate and one man ; these stnall vessels run before 
the large ships, go up the rivers, and bargain for slaves, that 
the cargoes may be ready against the ships arrive. A large 
piece of wreck passed us this day, which the commodore sent 
his boat out after. 

On the 7th, we picked up a pipe of excellent red wine, but 


of what kind we could not determine; it must have been very. 


Jong in the water, as it was covered with large barnacles. As 
the cask was towing on beard, some coal-fish followed it, two 
of which we struck. At this time, we saw a brig and large 
ships bearing down on us, and about eight o’clock at night we 
cleared for action; they proved to be Portuguese, bound to 
th: e th iannah ; one a Brazilian. A number of albicores were 
sporting about, aud threw themselves to a considerable height 
out o; the water. 

On the Lith we saw land, at 10 A. M. bearing a N.W. 
distant six leagues, lat. at noon 32° 32! N, long. 1 > 37' W. 
which proved to be the Deserters. 


MADEIRA. 

Saturday, October the 12th, we anchored in the road of 
Madeira, off Funchal; it is an open roadstead, and the land 
has a most romantic appearance. The town is close to the 
beach; 
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beach ; seems entirely white, and has immeuse mountains be- 
hind it, in general covered with clouds. The purser, Mr. Gay, 
and myself went out here, and dined with the consul, Mr. Prin- 
gle, who treated us with true Englisi: hospitality. The iuhabi- 
tants deal chiefly in wine; but grow very little corn, with which 
they ure supplied from America. About two years siice, a 
large water-spout broke on the top of the mountain over the 
town: this event happened in the night, and, though it con- 
tinued but a few minutes, destroyed 1000 inbabitauts, washing 
away houses, churches, and whole streets. ‘They are now re- 
pairing, and laying down sewers, so that, should any thing of 
the kind again happen, the water may be carricd off wituout 
damage. The town is large, but the streets narrow ; the lower 
floors are al! wareuouses, and are far from being ia a clean 
condition. We got exceilent fruit here at very reasonable 
prices. Most cf tie shops are filled with articles of English 
growth and manufacture. The better sort of people dress like 
tbe English, but the costume of the country people is rather 
grotesque, especially of the women. A blue conical cloth cap, 
with a small bit of red rag on each side; under this, a white 
Jinen handkerchief which flows over their shoulders; a straight 
cloth cloak, blue or brown, edged with red ; a close-bodied 
jacket, and striped petticoat ; they go bare-legged. ‘The men 
likewise wear a cap, anda coat thrown over their shoulders ; 
their waistcoats and drawers sit close ; the latter reaching be- 
low the knee. 

‘The countrymen in general carry a long pole on their shoul- 
ders, over which is oftentimes thrown their coat. The women, 
according to the Moorish custom, squat on their hams. On 
Sunday, they bring various productions from the country for 
sale ; especially a coarsish brown bread. ‘They are very hospi- 
table and inoffensive. A draughtsman whom we met with 
here, informed us, he had travelled over the island, and was al- 
ways well treated: he described the views as the most grand 
and romantic imaginable. Their principal article of cultiva- 
tion, their wines, they bring to the capital, for sale to the mer- 
chants; they are the common madeira, malmsey, and a species 
of burgundy. 

The cathedral is well worth seeing; it is very richly decorated 
with gold and silver ornaments. Into the body of this edifice, 
while | was viewing it, the corpse of a female child was brought 
without a coflin, dressed with flowers, and its hands clasped 
together: a hole was dug into which they laid it in, the earth 
was then thrown over it, and trampled down before its mother, 
who appeared very little concerned. We afterwards learat, that 
parents rejoice at their children dying so young ; as, having no 
sin, they are sure to go to Heaven. There was, however, a please 
ing melancholy about the mother ; or, L may call it resignation: 
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her attention to keep the flowers in their places, the frequent 
moving of the handkerchief from its face, all proved, that na- 
ture still held her sway, though curbed by superstition. After 
the ceremony was over, she carefully folded up the handker- 
chief which covered it, and placed it in her bosom, She re- 
ceived our small gift of money, thanked us with the more 
eloquent language of her eyes, and ali the company sepa- 
ratea, 

We could not avoid remarking the difference between this 
really solemn, though artless funeral, and the more pompous 
ones which we frequently observe at home; it was indeed 
grateful to the feelings, and there was no one present but par- 
ticipated. ‘fhe mother herself carried the chiid, and laid it in 
its last bed. 

I never saw such a number of ordinary women together ; 
scarcely any of them were even tolerable. ‘The woinen of 
Funchal are brown, and some of them almost beyond that 
cast. Many of ihe country girls, however, have pretty fea- 
tures. 

A loathsome disease is diffused over this charmingly fertile 
island, and seems to hover over it, as acurse. Lepers are so 
eommon in the streets, as to be completely disgusting ; the 
disease shews itself in ulcers, or white blotches, in various 
parts of the body; it makes dreadful havoe on the checks, 
lips, Xc. of the pooy females, and yet they do not consider it 
infectious. 

‘The soldiers here are very mean, and are great thieves: 
some of them stole our purser’s dirk while he was walking in 
the streets. 

The wives of the merchants are carried about in palanquins 
made extremely neat. Their best horses come from America: 
for removing their wine, &c. to the beach, they use a curious 
kind of sledge, drawn by two bullocks; a boy always walks 
before their head, while a man guides them with a pole; and 
when there are no casks on the sledge, they in general stund on 
it and drive; they ave extremely expert at this, and very sel- 
dom any accisvent happens to them 

We seldom hear of any murders being cominitted here ; and 
Pam, as | betore mentioned, credibly intormed, that in the 


eountyy the poovle are extremely hospitable, and will not ac- 
eept any. re i for the litle assistance they m Ly render a 
stranger. pultry is very dear, « fowl costing six shillings. 
Fish ave caught in abundance: the sea-pikes are not inferior 


to th r ones, 

Our consort, the Arab, lost here some men, who swam away ; 
two fell from a rock torty feet high, but, though much bruised, 
recovered. We had only two men punisl 
We obtained here a pleatifui suppiy of beef, wine, and water, 
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d ior drunkenwess. 
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When we came to Funchal, we found the wine we had picked 
up at’sea, to be the best madeira burgundy. This island pro- 
duces beans, apples, and every kind of fruit belonging to hot 
climates. 

The fields are covered with most beautiful flowers, and odo- 
riferous herbs ; and the honey produced here, is supposed to 
be the finest in the world. The nuns employ themselves ia 
making artificial fruit and flowers, some of which were brought 
on board to be sold. I had heard much of their preserves, but 
saw none. ‘The man we pressed out of the little Liverpool 
vessel ran away here. ‘This island has been so ojten and so 
well described by various authors, that it would be useless tor 
me to enter into any farther particulars, as the shortness of 
our stay prevented me from making any excursions on it. f 
should have been happy, had my time been longer, and ena- 
bled me to give a full description of the customs and manners 
of the people; but let an author only relate what he sees on 
the spot,and “ and catch the manners living as they rise,” in- 
stsad of compiling from others, and he will gain sufficient cre- 
dit from his readers, 

(To be continued.) 


HIPPOMANIA ar VIENNA. 


eee 


[From Pezzl’s Sketches of Vienna in 1805.] 


\ HEN the yet nameless city, afterwards known by the ap- 
pellation of Athens, was completed, Mincrva and Nep- 
tune disputed the honour of giving itaname. ‘The assembled 
gods decided that this right should belong to the contending 
deity, who should make the most useful thing for mankind out 
of nothing. Minerva created the olive tree, Neptune the 
horse ; and the celestials gave the preference to the goddess. 

If at the present day a similar dispute were to arise, and an 
assembly of our youthful cavaliers were summoned to decide 
it, they would certainly be of a contrary opinion: they would 
send Dame Minerva with her olive-irec, to the oil-shop, and 
would infallibly exalt Neptune, the creator of horses, to the 
throne of Olympus ; for their horses are dearer to them than 
all the world. 

Every body is acquainted with the anecdote of a young Pa- 
risian marquis, whe being asked which he loved most, his girls 
or his horses, replied, “ J’aune plus mes filles, mais j'estuume 
plus mes chevaux.” ‘This was a pretty plain acknowledgement 
of his sentiments, and such, too, are the sentiments of a large 
portion of the inhabitants of Vienna. 

The partiality for these animals is actually carried to extra- 
pay an enermous price for them, keep an 
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astonishing number, attend, feed, and caress them, with an at. 
tachment bordering of maduess. 

The number of horses has by no means diminished, but, on 
the contrary, considerably increased at Vienna, within these ten 
years; for the middling class of citizens and civil officers must 
now keep their carriages in imitation of their superiors. There 
are now about ten thousand of those animals in this citv. The 
total cost of oats, hay, and straw, consumed by them in 1802, 
must have amounted to four millions and a half of florins. A 
stable for twe horses in the city now costs from one hundred 
and-ninety to two hundred and twenty florins; anda carriage 
with two horses cannot be kept tor less than one thousand two 
hundred florins per annum. 

While we are upon this subject, we must not forget the old 
minister Kaunitz, who ranked among the first of these dille. 
tanti. He piqued himself on being the best horseman in Vi- 
enna, and he certainly was a first-rate scientific equestrian. 
He had horses from almost every region of the globe: Spa- 
nish, Neapolitan, Ukraine, Polish, ‘Transylvaniay, Moldavian, 
Turkish, Arabian, Tripolitan, Persian, but not a single one of 
Engiish breed. His favourites were an Arabian poney, anda 
pie-balled horse, bred by Count Trautmanzdorf, in Bohemia. 
I know not it many horses have been conveyed by the extra 
post, but the celebrated prince of Nassau once sent one from 
Warsaw by the post to Prince Kaunitz, at Vienna, in a carriage 
constructed for the purpose. It was a grey Persian, of whieh 
the prince had boasted so much, that Kaunitz was desirous of 
having him as speedily as possible. The forcigin ministers who 
went to his table, or sought his company to hear his sentiments 
on political affairs, often said the following day, with evident 
signs of disappointment, to their colleagues, “ The prince 
talked of nothing but horses and pictures.” 

To this subject belongs also the following characteristic anec- 
dote: Kaunitz was once conversing with Stoll, his physician, 
about horses, and asked him what was the most ancient book 
in which horses were mentioned. Stoll replied, that in his 
opinion the book of Job was. The prince immediately rung 
for one of his attendants, and directed him to purchase a Bible. 
The bookseller did not fail to talk of this unexpected purchase, 
which excited no small degree of astonishment in various com- 
panies. Some pious old ladies, who had no bigh opinion of 
the prince’s orthoJoxy, triumplied not a little over the circum- 
stance of his procuring a Bible, though, in fact, his only object 
was to seek in the book of Job for the carliest records relauve 
tu the race of horses. 
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Composition for effectually curing Damp Walls. 


OIL two quarts of tar with two ounces of kitchen grease 

for a quarter of an hour, in an iron pot. - Add some of 

this tar to.a mixture of slaked lime, and powdered glass, which 

have passed through a flour sieve, and been diied completely 

over the fire in an iron pot; in the proportion of two parts of 

lime, and one of glass, ‘till the mixture become of the consis- 
tence of thin plaster. 

The cement must be used immediately afier being mixed, 
and, therefore, it is proper not to mix more of it at a time that 
will coat one square foot of wall, since it quickly becomes too 
hard for use, and continues to increase its hardness for three 
weeks. Great care must also be taken to prevent any moisture 
from mixing with the cement. 

For a wall which is merely damp, it will be sufficient to lay 
on one coating of the cement, about one cighth of an ineh 
thick; but should the wail be more than damp, or wet, it will 
be necessary to coat ita sceond time. Plaster made of lime, 
hair, and plaster of Paris, may be afterwards laid upon the 
cement. / 

This cement, when put in water, wil] suffer neither an in- 
crease nor diminution in its weight; aud it has the peculiar ad- 
vantage of joining Poriland stone, or marble, so as to make 
them as durable as they were prior to the fracture. 





CHARACTERISTEC of ENGLISH SEAMEN. 
[From Turnbull’s Voyage. ] 


t OWEVER discontented from other causes, there is a ge- 

herous sentiment in English seamen, which, in cases of 
difficulty and danger, restrains them to their duty and fidelity. 
Thus it has frequently happened, that symptoms of a mutiny 
on beard our vessels have been suppressed by the appearance 
of an enemy; when all as eagerly united to defend their offi- 
cers, as they before had conspired to resist their authority. 
—T'his honourable feature in the character of British tars will, 
it is hoped, always continue to distinguish them, amd prove of 
essential service to their country. 


A QUESTION, by L. A. Hart of Phynwuth. 





I URING a late storm, I observed,on the beach, part of an 
- anchor-stock, aud measuring ('¢ iron ring of it, [ found 
it 3 inches thick, and its interior diameter 13 inches: I demand 
its solidity and value at two-pence a pound? 


Vol. 48 xX Answer, 
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Answer, by G, A. P, Arden, of South Petherton, to 7. Horsey’s Rebus, inserted 
December 7. 


HE HALCYON, kind Sir, or I greatly mistake, 
Is the bird you selected your rebus to make. 


ee 








Answer, by 7. Methuish, of Bridgwater, to J. A. Dyer’s Rebus, inserted Dec, 3, 


OP, our ladies never taint 

A beauteous face with odious PAINT! 

§t4 A.similar answer has been received from G. A. F. Arden, and S. D, 
of South Petherton; W, D, Champion, and J]. Trood, of Bridgewater; 
H, Ellis, of Exeter; J. Horsey, of Castle Cary academy; | R.¢ i a of 
Awliscombe; John Salter,oi Broadhembury ; R. Loosemore, of Viverton; 
J+ Medland, of St. Bude; G Spry, of Egg Buckland; H. Lucas, of Lyme; 
H. Easter, of Poole; T. Gill, officer of excise ne-r Taunton; |. Velle. 
noweth, near Helston; J B. of Barnstaple; and J. Whitnell, of Street. 


-_———_ ———EE 





a SS Eee 


Answer, by J, Horsey, of Castle Cary Academy, to H, Ellis’s Charade, inserted the 
14th of December. 


"1 a festive crowd, on flow’ry plains, — 
The HORNPIPE trip to rural strains. 


*+* Similar answers have been received from J. Trood, J. Melhuish, and 
W.D. Champion, of Bridgewater; H. Easter, of Poole; J. Woodman, of 
North Curry; J A, Dyer, of Taunton; Thomas Gill, officer of excise near 
Wells; J. B.of Barnstaple; G. Spry, of Egg Buckland; J. R.S. R.of Aw. 
liscombe ; H. Lucas, of Lyme; William Nicholls, of Sidinouth; R. Gidley, 
of Dean Prior; W. D. of Bristol; P. Gove, of Exeter; R. Loosemore, of 
‘Tiverton; S.D. of South Petherton; Fanny, of Hinton St, George; J. Vel. 
Jenoweth, nears Helston; and W, Woon, of Grampound. 





————$ —_—_—_ 





A REBUS, 4y F. Rowden, of Heytesbury, Wilts. 


T WO horned beasts pray bring to light, 
What tailors use you'll have in sight. 








A CHARADE, by Adam, of Marazion, 





\ AY last does my first, when my thirst he would slake 5 
M My whole ancient virgins odniee 3 
And oft on my first such a favourite take, 

As they dolefully sit by the fire. 


— ———$—$$—$—— 


A REBUS, by R. Trewavas, of Mousehole. 





A N ancient judge for strength renown’d; 
An ancient father must be found; 
An ancient hero, wise and sage; 
An ancient prophet next engage ; 
An ancient priest must next be told 5 
An ancient Spartan, fam’a and bold; 
An ancicot Teo, you'll Jastly bring 
A wise and understanding king. 
The initials join’d will make appear, 
Ao ancicat, useful, common weate 
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On DEATH. 


A*® what avails the shining ore, 

And what the doctor’s art! 

All human efforts, Oh how vain! 
When death points forth his dart. 


Not fond affection’s plaintive prayer 
Can length of life impart, 

Nor friendship’s warmest wish restore, 
When death points forth his dart. 


A solemn lesson this to man 
To harmonize the heart, 
With resignation to submit 
When death points forth his dart, 


The sou! fnen wafted to its God, 
And free from grief and smart, 

Shall live with inexpressive bliss 
Where death can point no dart. 
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Met bod of Cooking a Breakfast, practised in the Mounts-Bay Boats at Sea. 


Mouschole. 


IKE old Achates, with repeated strokes 
OF clashing flint, the hidden fire provokes ; 

To one well skill’d thiscoffice they assign, 
Who lodge the tinder in the glowing twine ;* 
Fann’d by the breeze succeeds the rising fire, 
Then pass it forward at the c. ok’s desire; 
Attentive to his duty and his fame, 
With sulph’rous coals he feeds the growing flame ; 
The a bung the copper next supplies, 
The fanning billows hastily he plies, 
°Till vap’rous smoke and flame o’erwhelm the skies. 
Soon from the forge the boiling pot unfix, 
Then the black herb and the melasses mix ; 
The buckhorn next the burning coals detace, 
And cups and trenches the black beam did grace; 
Now alaska the usual repast, 
To stop the craviugs of their nigitly fast. 


R. TREWAVAS. 


* Or old net; arecent invention,and proved to be superior to avy torme: discovery. 





SKETCH of a FARMER's COTTAGE, 


7 NCIRCLED in a ring of shelt’ring trees, 
A smiling cottage caught the muse’s eyc, 







































As late she roam’d, in meditating mood, 
To view the prospect of the solemn woods, 
And faded fields, that marks November's sway. 


Tho’ drooping nature had put on her weeds, 
And melancholy sat in music’s bow’r, 
This cottag~ cast a lustre from its wall, 
That seem’d to counteract the season’s gloom, 
And gave a chearful look to all around, 
It seem’d of peace and plenty the abode— 
Before the door, a garden amply stock’d 
With vegetable store, of various kinds, 
Expanded. Here (a useful phalanx) stood 
The cabbage, clust’ring close her juicy Jeaves, 
And, praise of sotthern swains, the hardy kail, 
That braves the brunt of wirter’s bitin tiast. 
The turnip, that delights to sit and swell 
Upon the sunny surface, flourish’d here, 
In green luxuriance, and of amplesize, 
Here the white parsnip, boring deep in earth, 
And carrot bodiced in her scarlet vest, 
Abounded. Round the border scented herbs, 
Of grateful pangency to taste and smell, 
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Were plac’d promiscuously. Whilst inthe rear, * 


Thy bounty, Ceres! rose in many a pie, 
Conic; and well secur’d against the storm. 
Unnnumber’d cackJers round their bases rov’d, 
Gleaning from scatter’d ears the fatt’ning spoil ; 
Nor were their gabbling comrades in the field 
Adjacent, where the blest abundance grew, 
Less busy—victims doom’d for Christmas cheer. 


The muse felt pleasure, and spontaneous breath’d 


A wish of welfare for the man that own’d 
The cottage, and adorn’d it by his toil. 


HAFIZ. 
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HYMN to th EVENING STAR, 
[From the Greek Anthology. | 


Mik? star of eve, whose tranquil beams 

Are grateful to the queen of love; 

Fair planet! whose effulgence gleams 
More bright than all the host above, 

And only to the moon's clear light 

Yields the first honours of the night! 


All hail, thon soft, thou holy star, 
Thou glory of the midnight sky! 
And when my steps are wandering far, 
Leading the shepherd-muinstrelsy, 
Then, if the moon deny herray, 
Oh guide me, hesper, on my way ! 


No savage robber of the dark, 
No foul assassin claims thy aid, 
To guide his dagger to its mark, 
Or light bim on his plundciing trade; 
My gentler crrand i: to prove 
The transports of requited love, 
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